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1853.—Eleventh Month 24th. “At Bucks 
Term [} Quarterly Meeting. It is the inside of the cup 
ble to and the platter that is first to be cleansed, and 
ydate Ff then the outside will be clean also. We may 
receive our principles by education ; but some 
were asked what they knew of Christ sitting in 
Pa, their hearts as a refiner’s fire, and as a fuller 
with soap, to purify them by his baptism of the 
Phils, Holy Ghost and fire, and to prepare them as 
__.. & temples for the Lord — iy his ee to _— 
—— § in. At the rise of Friends, many believed in 
Ezra & the fundamental doctrines of the Christian re- 
_s ligion, but were little acquainted with the work 
ting, ff of regeneration ; and Friends were sent forth to 
ntoa § gather them to the Light and Grace with which 
®, his § Christ enlightens every man that cometh into 
ae the world; that they might experience this 
orsake fg change of heart, wrought by itin them. This 
is what we need to be brought back unto. One 
»Ind, ff of the principal men told George Fox, that if 
oa he had not been sent to preach this Light and 
hed to ome, the country would have run into ranter- 
We & im. I was led to show Friends the danger of 
ember ff being drawn away by anything, from this Di- 
vine guide and preserving power, as manifested 
— inthe heart; but by keeping faithful to it, the 
ilah fg ares of the enemy, whatever they were, would 
ss (o, fy be detected, and power given us over them 
nsom, 
vat one “Then the word of comfort for the secret 
_ travailing ones sprang in my heart, whom I was 
all to address in the language of sympathy, and 
dsm —§ “®urance that the Lord would not suffer the 
tohe #f pnciples and testimonies given Friends to bear, 
> knew HF tofall to the ground ; but they would yet spread 
sonth, from sea to sea, and from the rivers to the ends 
Ane  % theearth, until the kingdoms of this world 
idletn § ecome the kingdom of our Lord and his Christ ; 
eighty from the rising of the sun to the going 
— down of the same, praises as incense, would 
an = from prepared, humbled hearts, before 
ng thst throne of the Lord God and of the Lamb, 
at = mercy, and goodness to the children of 
er, that “Twelfth Month 6th. Went to Westtown, 
and attended the Quarterly Meeting of the com- 





mittee held there. 
In the meeting of the committee on Fourth- 
¥, after getting through with the business, 
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Samuel Bettle, Sr., remarked, there was some- 
thing of importance which money could not 
purchase.. It was, that Friends should be pre- 
served under a right exercise, that the institu- 
tion may be conducted in such manner, as to 
support the primitive doctrines and testimonies 
of Friends, and educate the children in them. 
This was the original concern, and it had been 
blessed ; and he believed, as Friends kept to this 
ground, a blessing would continue to rest upon 
the school. Hespoke in a feeling manner; and 
being now in his eightieth year, it seemed like 
a legacy left to the younger members, who 
might survive him, to bear in mind in the future 
management of the seminary.” 

“21st. Having my mind drawn to the West- 
ern Meeting, which I had not attended for a long 
time, I believed it right to give up to go there. 
A solemn silence spread over the Meeting, under 
which we sat a considerable time, and the bles- 
sedness of having begotten in us a true hunger 
and thirst after the bread and water of life, 
came before me, attended with the conviction, 
that however strong our desires may be, Divine 
nourishment must be waited for. It is out of 
our power to command it. The Lord knows 
how on to keep us in this waiting state, and 
He alone can and will supply it in his time. 
No imaginary enjoyment, produced by creature- 
ly excitement or activity, is to be compared 
with the love of God shed abroad in the heart 
by the Holy Spirit. This dependent state has 
been the ground on which the true disciple of 
Christ has stood; and whatever may be our 
gifts, experience or growth in the Truth, it will 
always remain to be the ground on which we 
must stand, to receive ability to worship God in 
spirit, partake of the supper of the Lord, and 
rightly to engage in promoting the kingdom of 
the Redeemer. 

“ Under the clothing of true charity, and the 
desire that we might be brought to a living ex- 
perience of the substance, I was enabled to invite 
all to gather to Christ, in his inward appearance 
in the soul, not depending on any other; for 
the Lord will not give his glory to another, nor 
his praise to any graven image. Also warning 
against expecting salvation without obeying 
Him, forsaking their sins, and confessing Him 
before men.” 

1854.—Second Month 14th. “I went to 
Quarterly Meeting at Concord. After several 
others had spoken, I was led to address some, 
who had departed from the law written in the 
heart, and yet at times were met with, as in a 
narrow place, under the convicting power of 
Truth; by which they were condemned, and 
brought to see that their ways do not please 
God, and that they needed a change of their 
course. These were pleaded with in the love of 
Christ, to yield to the heavenly vision; or the 
day may come, when in the prospect of eternity, 
they would mourn over their misspent time, and 
their slighted mercies, when it would be too late; 
and wish they could go back and recall those 
merciful visitations, for which they then would 
be willing to part with all they possessed ; but it 
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would be out of their power. Now, instead of 


selling all to purchase the pearl of great price, 
they were selling their time, the Lord’s gifts, 
and his calls, to purchase the world and the 
riches and honors of it. The power of the Lord 
appeared to be present, to heal some, and to 
gather them, from the improper pursuit.of the 
world, unto himself; and a deep solemnity. 
spread over the meeting, tendering the hearts 
of not a few. 
trust that thanksgivings were secretly offered to 


It was the Lord’s doings, aud I 


Him for his mercy and condescending goodness 


to us, poor unworthy creatures. 


“When the Queries and Answers respecting 
pernicious books were read, I felt an intimation 


to mention the great danger of reading novels, 
or any work designed to invalidate the Christian 
faith. 


I had been enabled to hold such works 
in detestation; but at one time, a package of 


goods sent to the store, where I was an appren- 
tice, was wrapped in a printed sheet, containing 


poisonous sentiments, and having read a few 
lines, Satan beset me many times afterwards, 
with them, so that I had much difficulty to en- 
tirely discard their impression. I mentioned it 


as a warning to the young men, not to tamper 


with such books; for they knew not the danger- 


ous consequences that may result from them; 
advising them to keep to the Holy Scriptures, 


the writings of Friends, and works conveying 
useful information.” 

“Fifth Month 25th. At Arch Street Monthly - 
Meeting, I believed there were those living, who 
would see the day, though I was neither prophet 
nor prophet’s son, when gifts will be given, to 
be occupied in the churéh; by which the Lord’s 
name will be glorified amongst us. Those mem- 
bers who trample on our testimonies, and despise 
those who keep to them, will find it a heavy burth- 
en, when laid on a death bed, to have turned 
any aside from the faithful acknowledgment of 
them.” 

“Sixth Month 27th. Many calculations of 
profit are made by the projectors of the railroad, 
running across New foe from Camden to 
Absecom. The enterprise of men furnishes many 
accommodations and facilities, to promote the 
purposes of all classes; which are highly useful 
to the great human family. But it is to be 
lamented that, in the midst of much usefulness 
to others, in a temporal point of view, so many 
appear to neglect the ‘one thing needful,’ a daily 
preparation of the soul for a blissful eternity, 
through waiting upon and serving God accord- 
ing to his blessed and holy will, revealed in the 
heart. This dedication to Him, would not in- 
terfere with right things, in the way of our law- 
ful vocations, but it would enable men, under 
the power of the Holy Spirit, to keep the world 
under foot; holding everything pertaining to it, 
in a secondary place; and above all, laboring 
to exalt the name of our God, and the kingdom 
of his dear Son, the Lord Jesus Christ. In this 
state, there would be a harmonious walking with 
Him, and the true welfare of each other would 
be sought and promoted.” 

“Seventh Month 26th. Having had a pros- 
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pect of visiting some meetings in Ohio, and at- 
tending the Yearly Meeting, if the way should 
open for it, I mentioned the concern to the 
Monthly Meeting, which made a minute of its 
unity, setting me at liberty to attend to the pros- 
pect, as Truth should direct.” 

“21st. My brother Charles, who had kindly 
offered to be my companion through Ohio, met 
me at the depot, and we left for Pittsburgh ; and 
thence by the Cleveland cars for Salem.” 

“26th. We went to Springfield Monthly 
Meeting, at Damascoville. Here I was opened 
on the declaration of our Saviour, ‘ By this shall 
all men know that ye are my disciples, if ye 
love one another” end on the importance of 
knowing the love of God shed abroad in our 
hearts. The nearer we approach a better world, 
the more earnest we ought to feel, to be imbued 
therewith ; that we may be prepared for the 
society of saints and angels, and the spirits of 
just men made perfect. In this world, this Di- 
vine clothing would put an end to all animosi- 
ties, wars and fightings, and whether present or 
absent, we should be as epistles written in one 
another’s hearts; not with ink and pen, but by 
the Spirit of the living God. It would draw 
the children to the parents, and the parents to 
the children, and they would unite in going up 
to the mountain of the Lord, the house of the 
God of Jacob, who would teach them his ways, 
and strengthen them to walk in his paths.” 

“30th. At Smithfield Meeting. Feeling a 
concern gathering over my mind, for some who 
had known better days, and on account of the 
great change that had taken place in the mem- 
bers, in part produced by the death of some 
substantial ministers, I was led to advert to it, 
and mentioned the language of Scripture, ‘ Your 


fathers, where are they; and the prophets, do 


they live forever?’ ‘Those were removed to 
their everlasting reward ; and there was but one 
way by which any could be prepared to succeed 
them, in these stations in the church, and that 
was by submitting to the humbling, regenerating 
power of the grace of God. Some were called 
upon to recur to the kindness of their youth, 
_ the love of their espousais, how they followed 
the Lord in his leadings into the wilderness; 
and to examine whether the same love and de- 
votedness to Him was now felt, which they then 
experienced. If not, there was nothing in the 
world that could make up for their loss; and if 
in his continued mercy, they were favored with 
renewed visitations of his love, and the calls of 
his Holy Spirit, it would be their highest inter- 
est to yield to them, that they might be favored 
with the enjoyment of the true peace and heav- 
enly love they had once known.” 

“Ninth Month 14th. Attended Pennsville 
Monthly Meeting. Near the close, I was im- 
pressed with a concern to call Friends to a closer 
attention to their religious duties; that they 
might show forth the excellent fruits of the 
Spirit, by setting the candle on the candlestick, 
that all might see the light; not putting it under 
a bed of ease, or under a bushel, in the multitude 
of worldly pursuits. Christ told his disciples, 
they were the light of the world, and that they 
were to let their light shine, that others, seeing 
their good works, may glorify our Father, which 
is in heaven. I was also concerned to remind 
parents of the responsibility of their station, as 
shepherds and shepherdesses over the lambs 
committed to their trust ; of the necessity of set- 
ting them a proper example, of restraining them 
from evil, and to bring them up in the nurture 
and admonition of the Lord.” 


(To be continued.) 
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Karly Settlements in the Valley of Virginia. 


Dr. Doddridge, in his notes on Virginia, says: 
The buffalo and elk have entirely disappeared 
from this section of the country. Of the bear 
and deer but very few remain. The wolves, 
formerly so numerous, and so destructive to the 
cattle, are now seldom heard of in our older 
settlements. It may seem strange that this 
ferocious and cunning animal so long the scourge 
of the mountainous districts of Europe, should 
have so suddenly disappeared from our infant 
country. The sagacity of the wolves bids defi- 
ance to the most consummate craft of the hunt- 
ers, many of whom, throughout life, never ob- 
tained a single chance to shoot at one of them. 
Sometimes, indeed, they outwitted them by pit- 
falls and steel traps; but no great number were 
killed by either of these means, nor had the price 
set upon their scalps by the State legislatures 
any great effect in diminishing their number 
and depredations. By what means then did 
their destruction happen? On this subject I will 
hazard the opinion that a greater number of 
them were destroyed by hydrophobia than by 
all other means put together. 

The buzzards or vultures, grey and bald eagles, 
ravens, or as they were generally called, corbies, 
were very numerous here in former times. It 
was no uncommon thing to see from fifty to one 
hundred of them perched on the trees over a 
single carcase of carrion. All these large car- 
nivorous birds have nearly disappeared from our 
settlements. 

The wild turkeys, which used to be so abun- 
dant as to supply no inconsiderable portion of 
provision for the first settlers, are now rarely 
seen. 

The different kinds of woodpeckers still re- 
main in the country, with the exception of the 
largest of that genus of birds, the wood-cock, 
which is now very scarce. 

The black and grey squirrels still remain in 
the country. These beautiful but destructive 
little animals gave great annoyance to the first 
settlers of our country, by devouring large quan- 
tities of their corn in the fields, before it was fit 
for gathering. There is something singular in 
the history of the squirrels. Sometimes in the 
course of a few years they become so numerous 
as to threaten the destruction of whole crops, 
when, as if by common consent, they commence 
an emigration from west to east, crossing the 
river in countless numbers. At the commence- 
ment of their march they are very fat, and fur- 
nish an agreeable article of diet; but towards 
its conclusion they become sickly and poor, 
with large worms attached to their skins. After 
this emigration they are scarce for some years, 
they multiply, emigrate, and perish as before. 

The honey-bees are not natives of this coun- 
try, but they always kept a little in advance of 
the white population. We formerly had some 
professed bee-hunters, but the amount of honey 
obtained from the woods was never considerable, 
owing to the want of a sufficient quantity of 
flowers to furnish it. 

Crows and black-birds have of late become 
very plenty. They were not natives of the wil- 
derness. 

Rats, which were not known here for several 
years after the settlement of the country, took 
possession of it in its whole extent, in one win- 
ter season. Children of twelve years old, and 
under, having never heard their name, were 
much surprised at finding a new kind of mice, 
as they called them with smooth tails. 

Opossums were late comers into the country. 


Fox-squirrels have but a very few 
made their appearance on this side of 
tains. 

Of the poisonous kinds of snakes w 
two, the rattlesnake and the copula fe 
of which were very numerous in every section 
of the country, but especially the rattlesnake 
We had also different kinds of black snakes, 
with a number of lesser sorts, but these last are 
not poisonous. The bite of the rattlesnake was 
frequently mortal, always extremely painfy}: 
that of the copperhead not much less go,’ 

Let the reader imagine the situation of oy 
first settlers, with regard to those poisonous re 
tiles, when informed that a harvest day seldom 
passed in which the laborers did not meet with 
more or less of them. The reaper busily em. 
ployed with his sickle was suddenly alarmed by 
the whiz of a rattlesnake at his feet ; he instantly 
retreated, got a club, and giving the snake g 
blow or two, finished his execution by striking 
the point of the sickle through its head an 
holding it up to the view of the company, |t 
was then thrown aside by the root of a tree, o 
in a bunch of bushes, and then labor recom. 
menced. This often happened a half dozen ting 
in the course of a single day. This was not the 
worst. Owing to the heavy dews and growth of 
rank weeds among the small grain, it was requi- 
site to let the grain lie in grips a day or mor 
to dry before it was bound up. The rattlesnakes 
often hid themselves under these handfuls of 
grain, and hence it often happened that they 
were taken up in the arms of those who were 
employed in gathering and binding them. 

(To be concluded.) 
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For “ THE FRIEND.” 
Baltimore Yearly Meeting. 
(Concluded from page 243.) 

From the earliest times to the date at which 
we have now arrived (1844) unbroken harmony 
appears to have subsisted between Baltimor 
and Philadelphia Yearly Meetings, and nothing 
had occurred to interrupt the friendly inter- 
change of mutual counsel, caution or encourage 
ment between them. But there were causes 
then at work producing alienation of feeling 
among members of the Society of Friends in 
different places; and which, in the following 
year, led to a separation in New England Yearly 
Meeting. 5 

The preaching of Elias Hicks and someof his 
followers, a few years before, had tended to im- 
pair a belief in the divinity of Jesus Christ, the 
Saviour of mankind, and in the atoning efficacy 
of the sacrifice on Calvary. In their zeal t 
avoid these errors, some were led to undervalte 
the great fundamental doctrine of bis inwar 
and spiritual appearance in the soul as th 
Leader into all truth, and the Guide to eternl 
salvation of all those who faithfully beed an 
obey it. The universality of the love of Gui 
as manifested in bestowing on all mankind 
measure of saving light, whether they hads 
knowledge of the Holy Scriptures or not, w# 
called in question; and the Bible and a knot 
edge of it was exalted beyond the place wh 
it claimed for itself; while little was said oft 
indispensable necessity of attention and 
like obedience to the measure of Divine Gree 
vouchsafed to all, as the primary rule of 
and practice. 

The writings in which these views were pul 
forth principally emanated from Great Britalt 
and both there and in this country many 
sighted and faithful Friends were brought unde 
much exercise on account of them. As 
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1835, the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia adopt- 
ad the following Minute: 
“The Yearly Meeting has been brought under 
much exercise on account of the circulation of 
hooks in different parts of the Society, which 
to invalidate a belief in the universality 
snd efficacy of the Light of Christ in the heart, 
gs an unerring guide, and the primary rule of 
ith and practice; and that it is the only me- 
dium through which we can truly and livingly 
attain to the knowledge of God,and the myster- 
ies of his heavenly kingdom. It is our fervent 
concern to guard our members against all such 
gpecalative opinions, which would rob them of 
their faith in the inward and immediate mani- 
festation of the Spirit of Christ, which has ever 
been a fundamental doctrine of our religious 
Society, and is the hope of the saints’ glory.” 

The same year in an epistle it called the at- 
tention of English Friends to some works writ- 
ten by members there, which had given cause 
for exercise and concern to many Friends. 

These and similar cautions issued by Phila- 
dephia Yearly Meetings, and by individual 
Friends, were not acceptable to all; for some 
did not discern the gravity of the changes that 
were being introduced, and were disposed to 
charge others with contending about trifles and 
thus breaking the harmony of the Society. The 
disunity that had its root in these disputes led 
toa separation in New England Yearly Meeting 
in 1845. Both of the bodies there sent epistles 
and statements to other Yearly Meetings. Phila- 
delphia Yearly Meeting allowed the question of 
recognition of either of these bodies to remain 
unsettled for two years, without replying to 
either, and in 1848 referred all the papers for 
examination to its Meeting for Sufferings, which 
in 1849 made an elaborate report, which was 
adopted by the Yearly Meeting and copies of it 
with an accompanying minute sent to both par- 
ties in New England. 

Baltimore Yearly Meeting, in common with 
most of the others, appears to have thought that 
such an examination and comparison was not 
needed, but assumed that the larger Body was 
in the right; and in accordance with this as- 
sumption, in 1849 it entreated Philadelphia to 
resume its correspondence with New England 
Yearly Meeting——-meaning thereby the larger 
Body—and thus taking for granted the question 
Which its sister Yearly Meeting had been labori- 
ously considering. In 1851 it mentions its ap- 
proval of and forwards an address prepared by 
a Conference of Committees held at Baltimore 
(in which Philadelphia Yearly Meeting took no 
part), which address related to the separation 
in New England and advises Philadelphia and 
Ohio Yearly Meetings to give full recognition 
to the larger Body in New England. 

This subject was again referred to in 1852 
ind in 1854. That year a separation growing 
ut of the New England difficulty occurred in 
Ohio Yearly Meeting—where a portion of the 
members seceded on account of the presence of 
sme Friends from the smaller Body in New 
England. Philadelphia Yearly Meeting regard- 
ed the whole proceeding as subversive of the 
order and Discipline of our Society and con- 
tinued its correspondence with the larger Bod 
in Ohio, as the legitimate Yearly Meeting. Bal- 
imore elected to recognize the smaller Body in 

10; and in 1855 informed Philadelphia that 
unless it changed its former conclusion, she could 
dot continue her correspondence with it. 
th us ceased the epistolary intercourse between 

ese Yearly Meetings, which had continued for 
© many years. It has never been renewed, 

























but each of these bodies has since gone on its 
way, without direct help from the other. 


When in Baltimore, at the time of the last 


Yearly Meeting held there, the late Francis T. 
King informed the writer, that the number of 
members some years ago had so far decreased, 
that there were but 550 left, who were scattered 
in small meetings in Virginia, the Western 
Shore of Maryland and the central parts of 
Pennsylvania. 


It seemed probable that the 
Yearly Meeting would die out, unless some 
remedy for this decline could be found. The 
more religiously exercised of their members 
were brought under much concern on this ac- 
count, and used much effort to interest the 


younger members in the work of the church and 


to keep them from wandering away from the 


Society. Their labors were also extended to the 


spreading in the different communities where 
Friends resided, of a knowledge of our princi- 
ples. The result of this movement has been a 
gradual increase in the number of members, 
which is now about 967. The additions have 
largely been made from the outside world—a 
number of those who had belonged to the Hick- 
site Friends had joined them. 

In their efforts to enlist the young in active 
service, the restraints before laid upon them as 
to “plainness of speech, deportment and ap- 
parel,” restraints which are often irksome to 
those who have not fully submitted to the work 
of grace, were removed. This was practically 
done, as F. T. King remarked, when the Disci- 
pline was revised in 1876, and the wording of 
the old Query was changed, so as to read, “ that 
plainness and simplicity of life which the Gospel 
enjoins.” They wanted the active help of the 
young people, and F. T. King said, these would 
not submit to the restraints which their fathers 
had borne, and which, we add, had been useful 
to them. 

Baltimore Yearly Meeting in 1830, in com- 
mon with the other American Yearly Meetings, 
declared—“ The same Divine Spirit which led 
[early Friends] to lay aside everything unbe- 
coming the followers of Christ, would still lead 
us in the same path; and notwithstanding many 
of their successors in religious belief, who have 
widely deviated from that exemplary simplicity 
in their language, their garb, and the furniture 
of their dwellings, may endeavor to persuade 
themselves, that these are merely outward and 
non-essential things, yet the love of them is a 
certain indication, that, whatever they may pro- 
fess, they are not in possession of that life and 
power which was the substance of their fore- 
fathers’ religion.” In 1876 it receded from this 
ground. J. W. 





PrEcEPT—without example, is like a water- 
man, who looks one way and rows another. 
What avails the knowledge of good and evil, 
if we do what we ought to avoid, and avoid 
what we ought to do? A direction post may 
point out the right road, without being obliged 
to follow it, but human finger posts, especially 
teachers and preachers, have not the same privi- 
lege. When a man’s life gives the lie to his 
tongue, we naturally believe the former, rather 
than the latter Pharisaical professions are but 
as a tinkling cymbal, we cannot listen patiently 
to the voice of the hypocrite, charm he never 
so wisely, but there is a silent eloquence in the 
morality of a whole life, that is irresistible. 
Precept and example, like the blades of a pair 
of scissors, are admirably adapted to their end, 
when conjoined ; separated they lose the greater 
portion of their utility —‘ The Tin Trumpet.” 





For “ THE FRIEND.” 
Reflections on the Teaching of Christ. 


The reading of an article on the Death of 
Christ, led me to reflect upon the nature of 
Christ’s teaching and the tendency thereof, 
when the language came forcibly into my mind 
“I am the Lord, I change not, therefore ye sons 
of Jacob are not consumed.” 

God is good unto all and his tender mercies 
are over all his works. He visits with a meas- 
ure of his grace all for their salvation, which, if 
obeyed, will redeem from the power and guilt of 
sin, and the repentent soul, turning unto Him 
knows the answer of peace thereby. And even 
where the outward knowledge of Christ is with- 
held, his saving power may be experienced. And 
such may come from the east and from the west, 
from the north and from the south, and sit down 
with Abraham, Isaac and Jacob in the king- 
dom, when many that are reputed children shall 
be cast out. 

The teaching of our Saviour is “not every 
one who saith Lord, Lord, shall enter the king- 
dom, but he that doeth the will of my Father 
which is in heaven.” It is thus the doing, not 
the saying, that betokens fhe heavenly nature. 

God’s ear is open to the penitent soul, which 
turns towards Him under conviction. The 
children of Israel were heard when they cried 
unto Him in their trouble, sorrow, and affliction, 
when the fruits of amendment were brought 
forth by them. 

Christ taught his disciples the true nature of 
prayer by the spirit manifested in our approach 
unto Him, leading the mind as that of a child 
to its parent—Our Father which art in heaven, 
with the sense of hallowing his holy name, and 
desires for his kingdom to come and will to be 
done on earth as it is done in heaven; but, as if 
to prove the reality of our sincerity, we were to 
ask forgiveness even as we forgave. Did not 
the Blessed Master know how impossible such 
a condition and temper of mind was unto us 
apart from his own Spirit having place in us so 
as to subdue, purify, and elevate our whole be- 
ing out of our own earthly and unholy nature. 
He could say “ Father forgive them, they know 
not what they do,” and He would have us learn 
of Him that we may be like unto Him. 

Such prayer in such a spirit is asking in 
Christ’s name, which is something very different 
from the reiteration of the name of Christ that 
we may be heard. 

On the journey to Emmaus, when Christ 
drew near the sorrow-stricken disciples, He 
expounded unto them the Scriptures concern- 
ing himself, showing how it behooved Christ 
thus to suffer and rise again the third day, thus 
bringing into view the merciful dealing and in- 
tention of the Almighty toward his creatures. 
Is it not wise on our part to accept the declara- 
tion from the lip of Truth, neither adding there- 
to or taking therefrom, by seeking to know the 
life of the Lamb of God in ourselves to take 
away our sins, and to renew in us his own im- 
age and likeness of purity, humility, and love. 

“Except ye eat the flesh of the Son of Man 
and drink his blood ye have no life in you.” 
There were those whose minds were so outward 
that they thought He meant his material body, 
to whom Christ administered the rebuke in the 
words following: “The words that I have spok- 
en unto you they are spirit and they are life.” 

Is it not so still that the minds of the many 
are upon the outward body, but are unmindful 
of the secret life by which our regeneration is 
to be wrought out, if we are ever to come to the 
saving knowledge of Christ. 
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For “Tae FRIEND.” 
WINTER OF '91-'92. 
When yonder crescent, dropping down the sky, 
Shall cast her waning light upon the earth, 
Almost our Winter will have drifted by, 
And Spring had birth. 








Again Christ says “I am the resurrection and 
the life. He that believeth in me though he 
were dead yet shall he live.” It is the quicken- 
ing power of God and the faith that springs 
therefrom and works thereby through man’s 
obedience by which is known the resurrection 
of life from the dead state of nature, by which 
an apostle was enabled to say “I live yet not I 
but Christ liveth in me, and the life that I now 
live I live by the faith of the Son of God,” 
who he could say “loved him and gave him- 
self for him.” The like faith will lead and 
bring to the same happy experience, which 
stands not in the knowledge of letters or in the 
acknowledgment of literal truth, but the virtue 
of life, in its life-giving nature. 

The thief upon the cross gave evidence of a 
wonderous change in spirit, for he reproved his 
unrighteous fellow sutferer and penitentially 
acknowledged “we receive the just reward of 
our sin, but this man hath done no wrong,” 
adding the petition “ Lord remember me when 
thou comest into thy kingdom.” The reality 
of whose penitence of soul drew from our Sa- 
viour the language “This day shalt thou be 
with me in paradise.” 

There is a true theory of Christian truth, but 
the reality of faith is proved by practice. The 
constant use of the language “the blood of 
Christ,” apart from the life of Christ in the 
individual soul, does not tend to the glory of 
God, or the honor of our Redeemer, whose 
name is so frequently upon the lips of the 
many while in their lives He is denied. 

Against this wordy faith the early Friends 
were a living protest, and they who are in the 
like spirit in the present day, are equally con- 
cerned so to live as to bear testimony to the 
saving power of Christ ever with them to keep 
them from the evil, so that the prayer may be 
answered lead us not into temptation but de- 
liver us from all evil, being able to bear testi- 
mony that the kingdom, power, and glory is of 
God the Father, through Christ the Son, by the 
working of the one Spirit of the Father and 
the Son. 

The true testimony of a living people is to 
the renewal of life to them by obedience and 
subjection. There is no keeping back part of 
the price, whatever that may be, or however 
called for. The secret of our dwarfed condi- 
tion as a society arises from our unwillingness 
wholly to surrender all to the governing test of 
the light of Christ, in order to know the gather- 
ing power thereof unto the life of Christ, for 
the fruits of the Spirit are first seen before han- 
dled, even as evil must be first seen before it is 
shunned. 

The natural growth might well instruct us in 
the nature of all true growth. Truly in wisdom 
hast thou, O Lord, made all things. And all 
thy works praise thee,O Lord. O that it might 
be said of us, and we bless thy holy name each 
and every one in all our works. 

CHARLES W. THomson. 
808 New City Road, Glasgow, Scotland. 


of the upper-gardener, heaped pieces of ; 
around the flower-pot ; but the result vindi =. 


his wisdom, for the plant began to 
was soon as strong a ever. , ae 

It is so with Christian character. 
more dangerous to it than difficulty. Then’ 
a Divine power which can keep man spirj 
alive in every situation in life, in which he is 
rightly placed ; but this requires peculiar wate). 
fulness and devotedness, when one is surrounded 
with luxury, and shielded from opposition an4 
tribulation. Hence those afflictive ar 
which the all-wise Governor of the univen 
permits his children to experience, should ly 
regarded as tokens of his love, by whieh He 
designs to strengthen their characters, and 
lead them to draw closer to and depend nop 
fully upon Him. 

The effect upon man of different outward gy. 
roundings, has been illustrated by the compar 
son of a tree growing in the midst of a fy 
surrounded on all sides by trees that shelter an 
shade it. It runs up tall and slender; and jf 
its protectors are cut away, it is easily over 
turned by the storms. But the same kind of, 
tree, growing in the open field, where it is co. 
tinually beaten upon by the tempests, grows up 
strong and well-rooted, so that it is able toe. 
dure mich violence. In like manner, the may 
who is compelled to rely upon his own resourees, 
acquires an independence of character, which he 
could not otherwise have obtained. 


A writer in the New York Christian Advocat 
pleasantly illustrates the benetit derived from 
trials, by a reference to her household experi- 
ences. She says: 


“Two years ago I had ‘line upon line, and 
precept upon precept,’ where once I would only 
have seen homely manual duties to be performed, 
My sister had just moved to the pleasant littl 
city of Orange, and there being much to dot 
bring order out of chaos, I being with her, tried 
to ‘lend a helping hand.’ One day I thought 
to make myself useful by removing paint, 7 
tering, and varnish from the glass doors ofs 
closet in the pantry. They resisted soap and 
water, but yielded somewhat to the application 
of turpentine. Wishing my work to be thor 
oughly done, I next tried alcohol, and with the 
aid of a nail and cloth succeeded in getting the 
corners clean. While using them I thoughtof 
what severe remedies the Lord has to apply 
sometimes in order to remove blemishes fromour 
characters. We are inclined to murmurunde 
the painful ordeal instead of thanking Him thst 
He loves us well enough to chisel us in sem 
ingly a rough way, that He may thereby tram 
form us into polished shafts for his temple. 

“After my persistent efforts to clean the 
panes of glass, which seemed at last succesit 
with a feeling of satisfaction I swung the dit 
out and let the sunlight fall upon it, when bl 
beheld numerous specks that were invisibleia 
the subdued light in which I had been non 
instantly I thought, that is the way God 
at us; where we think there is perfection Ht 
beholds glaring defects, and in love and mety 
He uses the sharp chisel of trials to remove 
them. In eternity we will praise Him for doing 
this, despite our sinful murmurings, while & 
during wholesome discipline. ‘ We see tht 
a glass darkly,’ till we learn to look with # 
clear spiritual vision as is vouchsafed to ol 
limited finite perceptions.” 

In Youth’s Companion the following ineides! 
is related : 


It was the day express train on one of the 













































































Oh! sad, sad Winter! thou hast ’graved thy name 
In dark-hued letters on the scroll of years— 
The pen that writes the record of thy fame 
Is dipped in tears. 


The winds that murmur thro’ the pines to-night, 
Are fitting dirge and requiem for thee— 
With wail and moan, with shadow and with blight, 
Thy moments flee. 


Thy spell has brooded over roof and dome, 
And hearts have trembled nearer and afar, 
Alike in palace and in lowliest home 
Thy mourners are. 
















The land is heaving with the broken turf, 
Where forms we loved are lying cold and still, 
Their olden places midst the walks of earth 
No more to fill. 








Thou hadst thy mission Winter stern and drear— 
Thy voice of warning in affliction’s sigh 
Comes like a message to the inward ear 
From the Most High. 



















He sent thee forth in ever-pitying love, 
To rouse from slumber a reposing world, 
His righteous banner, fresh inscribed above, 
To bear unfurled. 









And must thy ministry unheeded fall ? 
Will we not learn the lesson, and be wise? 
With full submission yielding to his call, 
In newness rise? 














Go to thy rest in chambers of the past, 
With the unchanging record of our lives, 
The deathless part that the Archangel’s blast 
Alone survives. 


Second Month 3, 1892. 
















From the “SuNDAY-SCHOOL TIMES,” 
MOTHERS. 


One mother, once, when her encircling arm 
Grew powerless to shield her child from harm, 
Wove a frail basket of the trembling reed, 
And, strengthening it with loving art, she laid 
Him helpless thus, beside the river’s brim 
Trusting that God would keep and care for him. 






































Since then, all mothers taught by her have known 
God’s care is larger, better than their own. 
They weave their trembling faith into an ark 
And strengthen with their prayers the tiny bark. 
And trust their growing children thus to Him 
Who saved the lad beside the river’s brim. 











In first line, second stanza, “all mothers” seems a 
little more than can be said possibly. Of course all 
true mothers have done so. 

ee 
For “ THE FRIEND.” 


Incidents and Reflections—No. 246. 


BLESSINGS OF ADVERSITY. 




































































The blessings of apparent adversity are pret- 
tily illustrated in the anecdote told of a dis- 
tinguished botanist, who was exiled from his 
native land, and obtained employment as an 
under-gardener in the service of a nobleman. 
While he was in this situation, his master re- 
ceived a valuable plant, the nature and habits 
of which were unknown to him. It was given 
to the gardener to be taken care of, and he, 
fancying it to be a tropical production, put it 
into the hot-house (for it was winter), and dealt 
with it as with others under the glass. But it 
began to decay, when the strange under-gardener 
asked permission to examine it. As soon as he 
looked at it, he said—‘ This is an arctic plant, 
you are killing it by the tropical heat into which 
you have introduced it.” So he took it outside 
and expused it to the frost, and, to the dismay 




















A Goop AnswEer.—A great deal of needless 
discussion would be avoided if we would simply 
leave to our Father the solution of vexed theo- 
logical questions, and go to work. 

An old gentleman was distributing tracts to 
passengers in a car, and a gentleman who was 
an infidel, put to him the question: “What is 
to become of the heathen?” The kindly toned 
answer was: “Friend, if you get to heaven, 
you will either find the heathen there or a good 
reason for their absence.”—Sunday Afternvon. 
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trunk lines of railway in the Middle States, 
§lled as usual with through passengers. They 
at for the most part silent, each absorbed in his 
own thoughts. here were two great railway 
ates, on their way to New York to consult 
about a “ deal:” there were commercial travel- 
jers with their canvas valises beside them ; there 
were merchants, lawyers, farmers glancing over 
their note-books, reading the papers, dozing; 
there was a richly dressed, supercilious-looking 
goman, who, with her child and maid, sat a lit- 
ie apart from the rest; there were chattering, 
iddy school girls, an old negro “aunty,” and 
aileep at the back of the car a bloated, shabby 
od man, smelling of whiskey. These people, 
red out of all classes, had no intercourse ; 
they looked askance and indifferently at each 
other. 

The train, with a shriek and a jar, came to a 
full stop in the midst of the mountains. For a 
few minutes the passengers sat undisturbed, 
with the calm faith of the American in the 
power of officials to set all things right. As the 
train continued stationary, however, one man 
after another went out. 

They returned with tidings that a bridge had 
given way, and that the train would be detained 
for twelve or fifteen hours. 

There was a general outery of annoyance and 
vexation. It was near noon, everyone wanted 
luncheon. Each man insisted that his business 
was urgent and could not be delayed. One lit- 
tle woman in the corner, with a baby in her 
arms, began to weep unnoticed. The other 
women complained more or less loudly. Fora 
few minutes every face was clouded, and the car 
was filled with a babel of angry voices. Present- 
ly somebody noticed the mother crying over her 
child, and spoke to her. 

“O, my baby!” she sobbed, “It is sick, and 
I hoped to get home in an hour! I think it is 
dying!” 

There was a startled silence. Then an elderly 
gentleman at the back of the car came for- 
ward. “I am a physician,” he said. “Let me 
see the child.” 

It was dangerously ill, and in need of active 
treatment. The haughty woman who had hith- 
erto held herself aloof was the first to speak ; 
she had a box of mustard plasters in her satchel, 
and she tore up her fine handkerchiefs for ban- 
dages. The old negro woman quietly went out, 
kindled a fire on the roadside, and heated some 
water to give the child a hot bath. 

One woman knelt and chaffed its feet ; an- 
other made a bed for it with shawls. The por- 
ter brought pillows; a Hebrew drummer pro- 
duced from his bag a bottle of laudanum, for 
which the doctor expressed a wish, and even the 
poor drunkard at the back of the car urged his 
flask of brandy on the mother, as being “a first 
rate medicine, ma’am.” He looked at the child 
for a minute and turned away. “I’m a poor 
loafer,” he said, “but I kin feel for the baby as 
much as any of you.” 

In the course of three or four hours the child 
was relieved, and fell into a sweet sleep. But 

fore that time the passengers in the car had 
all become its nurses and kinsfolk. When it 
Was out of danger, and lying calmly in its moth- 
rs arms, they went out to the grassy bank by 
the side of the river, and improvised a picnic. 

Some of the men had found a farm-house a 
mile or two away,and brought bread and ham; 
a few of the other passengers opened their satch- 
els and produced some dainty morsel. The Jew 

potted chicken; a Presbyterian minister, 
oranges; a farmer passing had cheese. ‘There 
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was but a little of each article as it was handed 
around, but there was abundance of good-will. 


When, late in the evening, the engine puffed 


and whistled, and the conductor shouted “All 
aboard!” a company of friendly companions 
crowded into the car, and when they parted, a 
few hours later, it was with many hearty hand- 
shakes and a general exchange of good wishes. 


“What good, kindly folks they all were!” 


said the grateful little mother. “ But I believe 
if it had not been for my sick baby they would 
never have found each other out!” 


We are apt to forget that pain and sickness 


are keys to unlock the hearts of men toward 
each other. The happy, prosperous man rarely 
knows of the depth of tenderness which lies 
in his brother’s bosom, ready to meet his call of 


need. J. W. 


— + ee 


For “THE FRIEND.” 
A Visit to an lowa Monastery. 
For months I had planned to make a visit to 


New Melleray abbey. At last the favorable 
opportunity came, and I boarded the train for 
Dubuque. It is the only one in Iowa, and with 
the exception of one in Kentucky, the only 
Trappist monastery within our wide borders. 


I arrived in Dubuque at an early hour in the 


morning, and after a light breakfast started out 
in search of the object of my destination. I 
soon discovered, much to my surprise, that the 


monastery was situated thirteen miles from the 


city, in such a secluded, out-of-the way place, 
that the services of a guide were necessary in 
order to be sure to reach it. A guide and car- 


riage were procured, and away we sped on a 


graded road, winding along beautiful scenery, 
over limestone bluffs, winding creek-bottoms and 
oak covered hills; which various changes added 
diversity to the surrounding landscape. After 
a pleasant drive of two hours we saw in the 
distance an immense stone building, secluded 
and hidden behind the trees. There was a sort 
of fascination about the surroundings that made 


me forget everything else but the sight before 


me. It was perhaps not so much the building 
that impressed me as all that it called up in my 


memory—the many saints who had spent their 
lives in the monastery ; had lived, worked and 
died unknown to the world. 

As we approached nearer, a bell struck. I 
knew what it meant. It was the call to prayer. 
Even I bowed my head at the call, knowing 
that inside of those walls sixty inmates sent up 
prayers for all mankind. The old iron gate, 
with massive lock and rusty hinges, stood open, 
and we drove up to the door and I alighted in 
search of some one to admit us to the mysteries 
within. Everything was silent, and the sur- 
roundings seemed to appear in a statue-like repose. 
The massive steps leading to the entrance I had 
courage enough to ascend, and then, somewhat 
frightened, I knocked on the iron door; no one 
came. Again I rapped, rapped, but with the 
same result ; yet another rap, rap and presently 
I heard footsteps in the hall; the door opened, 
and for the first time in my life I saw the monk 
in his cowl, white robe and scapulary. I told 
him my errand, and with a hearty hand-shake 
he bid me enter. 

Inside everything was plain, substantial and 
exceedingly cleanly. The sub-prior, the only one 
allowed to speak, received me kindly, served 
refreshments and conversed freely about the 
secrets of their peculiar order. I asked him, 
“Why did you select such an out-of-the-way 
place as this?” He answered, “ We love soli- 
tude ; in order to prosper in our work we must 
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shun the world with all its glittering and attrac- 
tive temptations.” “Why did you not settle 
nearer the sea-coast?” I asked. He replied, 
“God directed us to come here.” From these 
questions we went over to others concerning the 
founding of the order, its present condition, of 


which I shall attempt to give a short summary. 
These monks are called Trappists, from the 
monastery of La Trappe, in France, where the 


order first originated. The road leading to this 


monastery was through a narrow mountain pass 


like a trap door—hence the name. The founder 
of the order was a rich profligate from Paris, 


by the name of de Rancé (1626-1700) ; he had 


taken orders in 1651, owned several benefices 
and was a man of the world. In 1660 a great 
change came over him as he was one day stand- 
ing on the top of the mountain, looking down 


upon La Trappe, then a Cistercian monastery. 
He was tired of life, disgusted with man, and 


shuddered at the thought of a life worthless to 


himself and to others. A thought struck him: 


this was the place for him, here perhaps he 
could yet live a life of usefulness. He gave all 


his property to the poor, renounced his benefices 


and retired to La Trappe, which at this time was 
filled with indolent and worthless monks, whom 
he drove away, introducing rules of severest 
asceticism. 


Soon many pious persons came from all parts 


of France, so that in a short time the place was 


filled with a new class which were as saintly 


and thrifty as the former class had been in- 
dolent and dissipated. In a short time another 


monastery was founded on the borders of Nor- 
mandy. As some of the founders had been 


compelled to flee to a hollow tree for refuge in 
their wanderings in search of a suitable place, 
and there had found honey with which to sweeten 


their bread, the new monastery was called Mel- 
leray, from the French verb miel/ler—to sweeten 
with honey. This soon became a famous resort, 


and in the beginning of this century had 2000 


monks. 

In Ireland, monasteries had been destroyed by 
the English kings; thus many of their inmates 
went abroad. Many of these people came to 
La Trappe and Milleray. By 1817 the French 
government restored much of the property which 
had been confiscated to the State during the 
Revolution and thus the two monasteries which 
had suffered much were reimbursed. When Louis 
Phillippi was seated on the throne by the Revo- 
lution of 1830, the monks sympathized with the 
Bourbons, although they showed no signs of 
enmity against the new king; still it was mani- 
fest that they favored the dethroned king, and 
that was enough; the order was suppressed and 
all the Irish monks were driven out of France. 
It is to this cause that Mount Melleray abbey, 
in Waterford County, Ireland, has its origin. 
These Irish monks, exiled from France, had no 
place to go, no vocation they could pursue, 
having so long lived away from the world. 
Through the kindness of friends, and by the 
liberality of the king, a suitable place was 
founded, and a new abbey was erected in 1832, 
near the ruins of the old ones, which had long 
since been destroyed. It was this place Bishop 
Louis, of Dubuque, Iowa, visited in 1840, where 
he spoke several times on the western continent 
and especially on Iowa, which had just been ad- 
mitted into the sisterhood of States. He offered 
a large tract of land if they would come, and 
spoke of many advantages which were denied 
them at home. They heard from Melleray, 
France, which place was again given up to the 
order, that a body of French monks had been 
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sent to Pigeon Hill, near Coneway, Pa., as early 
as 1803, which two years later had been moved 
to Kentucky, and again in 1830 to Pracadie, 
Nova Scotia. This continual change showed 
plainly that an attempt to found a monastery 
in the midst of republican institutions had been 
unsuccessful, but numbers prevailed, and in the 
summer of 1848, about twenty-five strong, robust 
men set sail for the new world. Thesame summer 
the corner-stone was laid for the only monastery 
in Iowa, and it received the name “ New Mel- 
leray” after the “old mother.” Twenty-six 
hundred acres of land had been given by the 
diocese at Dubuque, so that from the first they 
were on a good financial basis. A little later 
the same year a French colony called New 
Gethsemane was founded in Kentucky. 

At first the work was hard and the gain but 
small—the soil had to be plowed, the houses 
erected, and the material had to be hauled by 
wagon from Dubuque; but all helped, there 
were no drones among the members, so time 
passed and success came at last. 

The present monastery, finished in 1878, is a 
massive stone structure, built in the form of a 
cross, three stories high, with slate roof and 
heated by steam. The grounds are well taken 
care of; the barns filled with horses, cattle and 
sheep, gives one the impression of prosperity and 
thrift. 

Two burial grounds, one for the lay brothers, 
the other for the monks proper, are beautifully 
situated to the east of the monastery. A simple 
iron cross, with the name and a Latin inscrip- 
tion was all, but shrubbery was planted around 
the graves, so that even in the middle of winter 
it gave one all the appearances of spring. I 
inquired about the truth of the saying that 
“every Trappist monk dug his own grave.” 
The sub-prior said this was the old rule retained 
in Europe, but in America it had not been ob- 
served. It is done this way: assoon asa brother 
dies he is carried before the altar, where they 
pray for twenty-four hours. The corpse is then 
carried out to the grave and buried. As soon 
as this ceremony is over, they all dig a new 
grave for the next corpse; so in reality every 
monk digs his qwn grave. 

They dress in black and white, since they 
partake of the characteristics of two orders—the 
Dominican and Cistercian. First comes the 
white robe, much like a cloak, on top of that 
the scapulary is worn—a black garment without 
sleeves, coming down to the hips and fastened 
by a leather belt strapped around the waist. 
On top of this comes the cowl, made of white, 
rough woollen, coming down to the ankles. This 
costume is worn summer and winter, day and 
night—a monk always sleeps in his clothes. 

No laughter is permitted, and within those 
walls not a smile has passed over the faces of 
any of the inmates for half a century. 

Perhaps the most severe vow is the one in 
regard to silence. No one is allowed to speak. 
I was not aware of this, so I asked one of the 
members a question. He answered by lifting 
his right hand and saying ‘‘ memento mori,” (re- 
member death.) This is the only sentence they 
can speak, and this only when strangers meet 
them. Think of forty years of such a life. No 
one to speak to as you arise in the morning; 
no one to converse with as you partake of your 
scanty meal; no friendly greeting of father, 
mother, sister or brother, but silence, silence 
for life. 

Another severe method they must undergo is 
this—that when a relative of the order dies, the 
superior announces that “ one of ours has passed 


away, let us all pray for his soul.” For several 
weeks all have to suffer until the sad news is 
finally broken to the unhappy one whose mother 
or father has been taken away. 

The day is divided into three parts. From 
two o’clock in the morning until sunrise is given 
up to prayer; then a cup of coffee, an egg, and 
a slice of bread are taken for breakfast, when 
it is manual labor until twelve. From twelve to 
one, this hour is given up to rest, prayer or 
sleep; again work until five, when the second 
meal, consisting of vegetables, soup, bread, are 
taken; from six to eight is devoted to praying, 
mass or reading; eight is the hour to retire, 
and such every day is spent in the monastery. 
In summer a lunch is taken at noon—however, 
in France only one meal a day was allowed. 

It would perhaps be well to show the differ- 
ence between superior and abbot. The former 
is appointed by the “mother house,” Ireland, 
while an abbot is elected by the members, and 
such election confirmed by the “ mother-house.” 
The abbot is crowned by the bishop, has a ring 
on his finger, receives the cross and the sacred 
benediction. 

The powers of the two are the same. They 
act as supreme rulers, and all the others must 
swear obedience to their command. 

From what I could discover the members are 
thrifty, industrious and try to live a life of God- 
liness. Although this is an age of science and 
free institutions, let us not judge of their ways 
too harshly. Things change and men with 
them. The age of seclusion is passed, the men 


of the Pascal type with leather belts, and pegs 
to torment the flesh, are no longer demanded; 
the condition which gave the monastery birth 


is gone. It is no longer the school, the hospital, 
the home of the afflicted. Other things have 
taken its place. The State looks after the school 
and the hospital, the church looks after the af- 
flicted. While the work of the monk has passed 
into obscurity, and the mission of the monastery 
has ceased, let us not forget that we owe them 
gratitude for what they accomplished. 
B. L. Wick. 


Norway, Iowa, Second Month 12th, ’92. 


From the ‘‘CHRISTIAN WITNESS.” 
“Come This Way, Father.” 


During a short visit to the sea-shore of our 
State, some two years since, with a party of 
friends, it was proposed one bright afternoon 
that we should go down the harbor on a fishing 
excursion. We accordingly started, and after 
sailing about three miles, a young lady of the 
company declined going farther and requested 
us to land her on one of the small islands in the 
harbor, where she proposed to stay until our 
return. My little boy, then about four years 
old, preferred remaining with her. Accordingly 
we left them and proceeded some six miles far- 
ther. We remained out much longer than we 
intended, and as night approached a thick fog 
set in, entirely enshrouding us. Without com- 
pass, and not knowing the right direction to 
steer, we groped our way along for some hours, 
until finally we distinguished the breaking of 
the surf on the rocks of one of the islands, but 
were at a loss to know which one of them. I 
stood .up in the stern of the boat, where I had 
been steering, and shouted with all my strength. 
I listened a moment and heard through the 
thick fog and above the breaking of the surf, 
the sweet voice of my boy calling, “Come this 
way, father!—steer straight for me—I’m here 
waiting for you.” We steered by that sound 
and soon my little boy leaped into my arms 


with joy, saying, “I knew you would hear 

father,” and nestled to sleep in my bosom> The 
child and the maiden are both sleeping now 
They died within two short weeks after the 
period I have referred to, with hardly an inter. 
val of time between their deaths. Now toased 
on the rough sea of life, enveloped in the fog 
and surrounded by rocks, I seem to hear the 
sound of that cherub voice calling from the 
bright shore, “Come this way, father !—eteer 
straight for me!” When oppressed with gad. 
ness, I take my way to our quiet cemetery, still 
as I stand by one little mound, the same musica] 
voice echoes from thence —“ Come this way 
father!—I’m waiting for thee!” ‘ 


I remember a voice which once guided my way, 
When lost on the sea, fog-enshrouded [I lay, 
*Twas the voice of a child as he stood on the 

It sounded out clear o’er the dark billows roar— 
“Come this way, my father! steer straight for me; 
Here safe on the shore I am waiting for thee!” 


I remember my joy when I held to my breast 

The form of that dear one, and soothed it to rest; 
And the clear, simple words yet ring in my ear, 

“T called you, dear father, and knew you would hear 
The voice of your darling far o’er the dark sea, 
While safe on the shore I was waiting for thee!” 


That voice isnow hushed which then guided my way; 
The form I then pressed is now mingled with clay; 
But the tones of my child still sound in my ear— 
“T amcalling you, father!—O, can you not hear 
The voice of your darling as you toss on life’s sea? 
For on a bright shore I am waiting for thee.” 


I remember that voice; in many a lone hour 

It speaks to my heart with fresh beauty and power, 
And still echoes far out over life’s troubled waye, 
And sounds from loved lips that lie in the grave— 
“Come this way, my father! O steer straight for me; 
Here safely in Heaven, I am waiting for thee.” 


For “THE FRIEND,” 
A Winter Walk. 


When walking in the woods in the early part 
of the First Month, I came across a tree of the 
common Jersey Pine (Pinus inops) that had 
been cut down, and to which the leaves still 
clung, and the cones remained unopened. These 
cones clung so tightly to the branches on which 
they grew that I had to use my pocket-knife to 
cut them off, and I found that the wood fibres 
of the branches were continued up the centreor 
axis of the cones—so that they might be r 
garded as so many branchlets, modified for the 
special purpose of bearing seed. 

It is an interesting botanical fact, that the 
leaves and other appendages of a branch ar 
all convertible into each other, so that if we 
regard the leaf as the normal form of growth, 
all the others, the flowers with calyx and coroll, 
stamens and pistils, may be looked upon as met 
ly modified leaves. 

The cones were tightly closed and the ends 
the scales which composed it were armed wit 
short, sharp projections or spines. Taking some 
of the cones home with me, I laid them on 
warm mantel in our dining-room. In the count 
of a few hours, the dryness of the situation af 
fected the scales of the cones so that they parted 
from each other at the tips, spread out, 
allowed the seeds which they bore to drop out 
In this open condition the resemblance of the 
scales to leaves was quite apparent. Thelt 
spiny tips were evidently the prolongation af 
the central axis or midrib analogous 
tendrils which we see at the apex of the leave 
of some of the pea family. 

My Pine tree also furnished me with some of 
the young cones or buds, whose growth 


been arrested by the destruction of the tre 
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keeper that pneumonia, and not liquor, was the 
immediate cause of death, and that the man took 
the liquor voluntarily. The Court replied to the 
last plea: ‘“ Every drunkard not only takes liquor 
voluntarily, but whenever he can get it, and be- 
cause of his weakness the law makes the saloon 
keeper responsible for selling to such persons. He 
has not the will power to resist the temptation, and 
for this reason the sale to him is forbidden.” A 
very good, brief temperance lecture delivered from 
the Supreme Bench. 


THE FRIEND. 
THIRD MONTH 65, 1892. 


We have already mentioned that Friends in 
Great Britain had sent two of their number to 
investigate the condition of the Russian prov- 
inces which are suffering from famine, and that 
one or more Friends propose going (or perhaps 
ere this have gone) to that country to superin- 
tend the distribution of relief to the famished. 

Believing that this proposal furnishes an un- 
usually favorable opportunity of rendering as- 
sistance in a case that most forcibly appeals to 
the benevolence of the community, and that the 
channel thus opened is one in which confidence 
may be placed, a few Friends met, on the 18th 
of Second Month, in the Committee Room of 
Arch Street Meeting-house, and agreed that a 
Committee should be appointed to solicit and 
receive subscriptions from Friends and others 
for the help of the starving Russians. 

The Mortgage Trust Company of Pennsyl- 
vania, No. 113 S. Fourth Street, will act as 
Treasurer to this fund, and donations may be 
sent to it; or handed to any of the members of 
the following Committee: 

David Scull, Samuel Morris, Thomas Cope, 
Jas. Whitall, Dr. Jas. E. Rhoads, Jno. B. Gar- 
rett, Jos. Walton, Charles Rhoads. Samuel R. 
Shipley, John E. Carter, Dr. Henry Hartshorne, 
Frank Taylor, Geo. Vaux, Henry Haines, Jno. 
W. Biddle, Wm. P. Townsend, Jesse Haines, 
Joseph L. Baily, Thomas Scattergood, Wm. H. 
Haines. 

As funds are received, it is proposed to remit 
by draft to Friends of London. No part of the 
expenses of administration will be taken from 
the fund. 

An appeal to our members and others was 
purposely withheld for a few days, so as not to 
seem to interfere with the more public effort, 


which has been so generously responded to, of 


sending a shipload of provisions direct to the 
Baltic. 

So widespread is the calamity, that the proba- 
bility is great, that notwithstanding the efforts 
to relieve the distressed, there will be a great 
loss of life. But let us do what we can, and 
thus be found among those, on whom rest the 
blessings of those that are ready to perish. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unitep States.—On Second Month 29th, the treaty 
of arbitration between the United States and Great 
Britain, in regard to the Behring Sea seal fisheries, 
was signed at the State Department by Secretary 
Blaine, on behalf of this country, and Sir Julian 
Pauncefote, the British Minister. The treaty is now 
only subject to confirmation by the United States Sen- 
ate and by Parliament. It is known that the Board 
of Arbitrators will consist of seven persons, two repre- 
senting the United States, two representing Great 
Britain (one of whom is to be a Canadian), and one 
each representing the neutral Governments of France, 
Sweden and Italy. 

The United States Supreme Court has decided the 
case brought by the Governments of Great Britain and 


Canada, known as the Sayward case, to test the right 
of the United States to exercise exclusive jurisdiction 
over the seal fisheries of Behring Sea. The decision 
is in favor of the United States, the application for a 
writ of prohibition against the Alaska Court being 
denied. The political aspects of the case were not 
directly decided, but the Court intimated that the ju- 
dicial tribunals should not interfere with claims of 
territorial sovereignty made by another department 
of the Government. 

Three cases in which the constitutionality of the 
McKinley Tariff act was attacked were decided by the 
Supreme Court of the United States, in an opinion’ by 
Justice Harlan on the 29th ult., in favor of the validi- 
ty of the act. On the same day the Court, in an 
opinion by Justice Brewer, decided that the rule of 
the House of Representatives of the last Congress, 
permitting the Speaker to count a quorum from among 
members present but not voting, was valid. The ques- 
tion was raised in a suit brought by a firm of import- 
ers to test the validity of the Dingley worsted act. 

The conference of Labor, Alliance and other parties 
held in St. Louis last week, favorable to the formation 
of a third political party, adopted in their platform 
the following important demands: Free and unlimited 
coinage of silver; increase in the circulating medium 
to $50 per capita; a graduated income tax; owner- 
ship and operation by the Government, of the rail- 
roads, telegraphs and telephones; and that the Gov- 
ernment issue enough paper money to pay the Union 
soldiers the difference between the price of depreci- 
ated money in which they were paid, and gold. 

The Liquor License bill was put on its passage in 
the Senate of Iowa on the 24th ult., and failed. The 
vote was 25 Democratic ayes for and 23 Republican 
noes against the bill, but as two members were absent, 
and a majority of the full Senate was necessary, the 
bill did not pass. 

An onyx mine of large dimensions is reported to 
have been discovered at Harrisonburg, Va. 

The Directors of the Philadelphia Bourse last week 
selected as a site for the institution the plot of ground 
bounded by Fourth, Fifth, Merchant and Ranstead 
Streets, now occupied by the Fifth Street Market and 
the Girard estate. The cost of the plot is $624,000, 
and, option on the properties having been secured, the 
Board of Directors has instructed the Real Estate 
Committee to consummate the purchase. 

Deaths in this city last week numbered 505, which is 
32 less than during the previous week, and 104 more 
than during the corresponding period last year. Of 
the foregoing, 256 were males and 249 females; 69 
died of pneumonia; 59 of consumption; 54 of dis- 
eases of the heart; 24 of diphtheria; 20 of typhoid 
fever; 18 of bronchitis; 17 of convulsions; 14 of apo- 
plexy; 13 of marasmus; 12 of inflammation of the 
brain; 11 of old age; 11 of Bright’s disease; 11 of 
cancer of the breast and 11 of uremia. 

Markets, &c.—U.8. 2’s, 100 a 101; 4’s, 116} a 117; 
currency 6’s, 109 a 118. 

CorTron was quiet and unchanged. Small sales on 
a basis of 7$c. per pound for middling uplands. 

Frep.— Winter bran, in bulk, $19.50 a $20.25 ; spring 
bran, in bulk, $18.50 a $19.00. 

FLour.—Western and Pennsylvania super, $3.10 a 
$3.40; do. do., extras, $3.50 a $3.90; No. 2 winter 
family, $4.00 a $4.25; Pennsylvania, roller, straight, 
$4.35 a $4.60; Western winter, clear, $4.35 a $4.60; 
do. do., straight, $4.60 a $4.85; winter patent, $4.85 
a $5.15; Minnesota, clear, $4.35 a $4.60; do., straight, 
$4.60 a $4.90; do., patent, $4.90 a $5.25; do. do., fa- 
vorite brands, higher. Rye flour sold in a small way 
at $4.25 a $4.30 per barrel for choice Pennsylvania. 

Gratin.—No. 2 red wheat, $1.02} a $1.02. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 49} a 493 cts. 
No. 2 white oats, 373 a 373 cts. 

Breer CarrLe.—Extra, if here, 5 cts; good, 43 a 43 
cts.; medium, 4$ a 43 cts.; common, 3} a 4 cts.; culls, 
3} a 33 cts.; fat cows, 2} a 3} cts. 

SHEEP AND LAmss.—Extra, 6 a 6} cts. ; good, 5} a 
53 ects.; medium, 5 a 5} ets.; common, 4} a 4} cts. ; 
culls, 3 a 4 cts.; lambs, 43 a 74 cts. 

HocGs.—Chicagos, 7} a 73 cts.; other Western, 7 a 
74 cts.; State, 6} a 6} cts. 

ForEIGN.—It is reported that an expedition is to be 
sent from England shortly to explore the coast of 
Patagonia for minerals. 

In the British House of Lords on the 2!th ult., Lord 
Knutsford, Secretary of State for the Colonies, stated 
that several of the colonial legislatures had been con- 
sidering what taxation, if any, was necessary to make 
up the loss of revenue occasioned by the McKinley 
bill. The Legislative Council of Jamaica, he said, 
would probably concur in the views of the Governor 


on it would not be necessary to levy new taxation, as 
e revenue was prosperous. The Governments f 
Trinidad, St. Vincent and Barbadoes, Lord Knutsford 
continued, had approved some new taxes, Measures 
for St. Lucia, the Leeward Islands and British Guiang 
were under consideration by the governments of thoge 
colonies. 

On the 25th and 26th of last month, a great con. 
course of unemployed workmen led by Socialist 
made a serious demonstration in the City of Berlin. 
Demands were made for bread, and butchery’ and 
bakers’ shops were looted by the mob. Encounters 
with the police occurred and many workmen were 
wounded and a number made prisoners. 

The Berlin correspondent of the Times says: “The 
impression created in Germany by Emperor Wil. 
liam’s speech at the Brandenburg banquet is inde. 
scribable. It is felt that the gauntlet has been throwy 
down and that the struggle of the Government with 
the ever growing opposition will be fought to thebit. 
ter end. The Education, Liquor Traffic and other 
unpopular bills will be forced through the ‘ Legish. 
ture at all costs.’ The Emperor’s words have solidi. 
fied the Radical coalition. The Ministers are now in 
the presence of the united opposition of the National 
Liberals, Radicals and Socialists, 

The Russian newspapers, with scarcely an excep- 
tion, unfavorably criticise the speech of Emperor Wil- 
liam at Brandenburg. They declare that the language 
used on that occasion is calculated to inspire doubt 
and anxiety as to the stability of Emperor William's 
pacific intentions. 

The outlook for the recently discovered coal mines 
in the Argentine Republic is so favorable, according 
to Engineering, that the railway companies of that 
country have declined to renew their contracts with 
the British mines for fuel. Hitherto all the coal 
burned on the Argentine railroads has been imported, 
but it is believed that the newly-discovered mines will 
furnish a supply entirely sufficient for domestic con- 
sumption. 

Chile has declined altogether to participate in the 
World’s Fair at Chicago, on the plea that she cannot 
afford it. 

According to telegrams received in Havana, the 
Minister of the Colonies persists in his scheme to lay 
a tax of from two and a half to three million dollars 
upon the sugar industry. 


NOTICES. 


WantTep.—A woman Friend for teacher in the 
School for Indian Children, at Tunesassa. 
Apply to 
SAMUEL Morris, Olney, Philadelphia, 
Epuraim Smits, 1110 Pine St., “ 


Westtown BoarpinG ScHoou.—The Spring Term 
begins the 15th of Third Month, and it is desirable to 
have pupils, who are to come, entered at an early date 
that they may be prepared. 

Application should be made to 

ZeBEDEE Harnes, Sup’t, 
Westtown, Chester Co., Pa 


FRienps’ ASYLUM For THE INsANE.—The Annoal 
Meeting of the Corporation will be held on Fourth- 
day, Third Month 16th, 1892, at 3:30 o'clock, in the 
Committee Room of Arch Street Meeting-house, 
delphia. 


THoMAS ScaTTeRGooD, Secretary. 
TT 


, 

Diep, at his residence in Moorestown, Burlingo 
Co., N. J., First Month 23, 1892, SerH WARRINGMS, 
in the seventy-sixth year of his age. He wasav 
Elder and Overseer of Chester Monthly Meeting of 
Friends, and by his modest, circumspect walk has left 
an example of Christian humility and devotion to the 
principles of our religious Society, to which he ws 
firmly attached. @ 

“ Mark the perfect man and behold the upright, for 
the end of that man is peace.” 

, Second Month 16, 1892, JANE BRooMALL (for- 
merly Temple), in the ninety-second year of her age. 
A member of Wilmington Monthly Meeting, Del. 

—, on the 9th of Eleventh Month, 1891, at Bever- 
ly, N.J., Mary Loursa WILLs, wife of Richard Albert 
Wills, and daughter of Parvin Masters, of Phi 
phia, Pa., in the thirty-fifth year of her age. A meal: 
ber of Haddonfield Monthly Meeting of Friends. 
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WILLIAM H. PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS, 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 
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